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The School Library 


By Norris McCie.ian 
Library School, Louisiana State University 


URING the past few years librarians in 
school work and directors of school 
library programs have formulated in a con- 
cise way the functions of the school library. 
The most important functions have been 
ably summarized by Miss Anna Clark 
Kennedy! and those which I have selected 
for consideration are the following: to further 
the schools’ objectives, to provide materials 
for all subjects and all interests of pupils and 
teachers; to distribute books to individuals, 
groups and classes; to serve pupils, teachers 
and committees from all parts of the school 
with books, magazines, pictures, maps, illus- 
trative materials. Other aspects of school work 
are the school library as a service institution, 
a teaching agency and a reading center. The 
school library has a definite responsibility to 
children, to teachers, to the administration, 
to the principal and to democracy. 
A SERVICE AGENCY 

Let us first consider the school library as a 
service agency. Service is rendered to boys 
and girls who are usually permitted to come 
to the library before and after school and at 
any free period during the day for prepara- 
tion of assignments or for leisure reading. 
They are also frequently sent from classrooms 
to do a special project or to read independ- 
riculum programs and projects. 

The school library collects and prepares 
for circulation materials for curricular needs, 
extra-curricular needs, and recreational ac- 
tivities. You know of the assistance given to 
pupils and teachers in the making of bibli- 
ographies, in curriculum enrichment, in the 
schools reading program and in special cur- 
riculum programs and projects. 

Among types of individuals to be served 
in the high school library are retarded readers 
who need much individual attention and 
reading guidance; the superior student who 


will read independently if materials are 
available and the proper stimulation is given; 
there is the average seventh or eighth grade 
boy who will read all the animal and adven- 
ture stories set before him—The Terhune and 
Montgomery readers; there is the naturalist 
who will want all the Ditmar books; the 
boy scientist; the career girl who has re 
ceived the recent Bugbee and Boylston books 
with much enthusiasm; there are those who 
are interested in fashion design and can 
hardly wait for the next issue of the Fashion 
Digest, or the musician who begins to ask 
for Musical America on the twelfth of the 
month when it never comes until the twen- 
tieth. 


I am always reminded when listening to 
the radio program named Hobby Lobby of 
the many hobbies we deal with ranging from 
the collecting of shells or synthetic stones to 
the collecting of rare books. Contacts with 
these hobbiests can be very stimulating. | 
think of one eighth-grade boy whom I noticed 
first when he had been dancing around under 
my feet awaiting—not too patiently—his turn 
for help. His request was for an: interpreta- 
tion of the state and national game laws. 
He learned that the squirrel season was open 
at this particular time. Some days later he 
came back in search of information on tax 
dermy. He had a squirrel tail with him and 
explained that he wanted to stuff and mount 
the whole animal. He was a scatter-brained 
youth and it was doubtful that his interest 
would last long but it seemed very important 
at the moment. The appearance and order 
of the squirrel appendage he had with him 
was not attractive, so we searched first for 
preservatives which the boy could afford t 
use and for methods of mounting animals. 
The child’s genuine enthusiasm soon wot 
me over and he came frequently before and 





1. The school library, prepared by Anna Clark 
York State Education Dept. for the Joint Committee 


Kennedy, Senior Supervisor of School Libraries, New 
of the N. E. A. and A. L. A. 
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after school to report on the progress of his 
taxidermy hobby. 

He supplemented the information he found 
in the school library with help from the 
public library and finally asked to be allowed 
to arrange an exhibit of his mounted animals 
in the reading room exhibit case. This fasci- 
nating kind of association can be had with 
many pupils and teachers and will include a 
wide variety of interests. Joy in sharing en- 
thusiasms is a very gratifying part of school 
librarianship. 

In connection with curriculum enrichment, 
books will be selected to go by truck to the 
classroom for a period, a day, or longer if 
desirable, An opportunity to supply a class 
room collection of books for a given subject 
should never be overlooked. Fifty books of 
essays may be sent to a senior English class; 
a collection of vocational books may be re- 
quested for a Civics Class; books on the 
American Scene may be called for. 

The swiftly changing map of Europe has 
brought about in students a greater apprecia- 
tion of the advantages and problems of our 
native land. English and Social Studies de- 
partments have been alert to seize this op- 
portunity to work with the libraries in the 
use of many volumes on the American way 
of living. By encouraging boys and girls in 
reading many volumes of early frontier life 
a spirit of patriotism and adherence to true 
American ideals is developed. All forms of 
literature and art offer much material to be 
used in this connection. Two recent striking 
plays of interest to all ages are Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois and The American Way. 

Many magazines during 1939-1940 have 

special issues on America. Among those 
widely used by teachers are: The February 1, 
1940 issue of the Library Journal which is 
the “American month” issue. Survey Graphic 
has issued three special numbers in a special 
series on American problems. The first was 
“Calling America” in February 1939 and 
was issued in book form by Harper. The 
second “Schools,” was published in October 
and has been issued in book form, with an 
additional chapter, by Farrar & Rinehart 


under the title “Democracy’s Challenge to 
Education.” The number just released (Feb- 
ruary 1940) is entitled “Homes; front line of 
defense for American life.” In the English 
Journal for January 1939 you will find an 
interesting article on how a senior English 
class handled a unit on “Our American 
Scene.” Book lists included in the article are 
under such captions as, “Rise of Industry 
and Social Consciousness,” Civil War and 
the South, “New England and Down East,” 
“Middle Western-Twentieth Century,” “Rural 
U. S.” 

The American Scene is even being used 
as a theme for the modern dance. A recent 
dance recital given by Martha Graham in- 
cluded dances entitled “Columbiad,” “Fron- 
tier,” “American Document.” 

In connection with extra-curricular service 
there will be a call for a book talk or exhibit 
of books for the next meeting of the Pho- 
tography Club. The same request is likely 
to come from the Coin .Collectors or the 
Fine Arts Club. Any of these groups will 
be delighted to be invited to hold their 
meetings in the library after school and will 
probably in turn be responsible for an ex- 
hibit some time during the year thereby 
making the library a center of interest. Be 
sure to take advantage of this, for it is a 
grand publicity scheme. 

TEACHING AGENCY: 

The high school library has a “positive, 
active teaching function.” 2 A regular pro- 
gram for library instruction should be plan- 
ned and lessons should be made vital and 
practical. The New York State English Syl- 
labus has outlined the extreme importance of 
keeping the first visit to the library informal 
and friendly. You have all made friends with 
new-comers in this way. Incoming classes 
should be invited to the library the first week 
of school. The arrangement of the library 
should be explained, a book talk is always 
well received and pupils should be encourag- 
ed to browse and to borrow books. 

There is a growing tendency to have lib- 
rary lessons given by teachers in connection 
with subject assignments. In a number of 





2. Ibid. 
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schools the librarian and English teachers 
work together to present early in the year 
fundamental lessons to include Parts of a 
book and its care; the Dewey Decimal Sys- 
tem; and the Card catalog. After this, the 
subject teachers are asked to present to the 
pupils the Dewey numbers relating to the 
subject and to explain the special reference 
books that are most used. For example, the 
social studies teacher calls attention to 320’s, 
353’s and any other numbers that will be 
frequently used in the study of the subject; 
the use of special reference books is explain- 
ed; subject headings to look for in the card 
catalog are suggested. In this way the lib- 
rary tools for that subject are firmly fixed 
and real significance is gained because the 
pupils have an immediate need for use of 
these library tools. Library lessons then be- 
come a vital part of practically every sub- 
ject in the curriculum. 


Subject teachers are not over-burdened by 
this procedure. Each one can be given a 
typed sheet containing a brief, clear explana- 
tion of the Dewey system with a simplified 
chart showing all the main numbers and 
some sub-divisions. Following this is a list 
of the numbers likely to be used by the group. 
Then comes a list of the reference books for 
the subject, with an outline of the contents 
of each, their arrangement and annotations 
of important features. This sheet is prepared 
by the librarian. 


The library teaches informally by its ap- 
pearance and atmosphere, the appeal of its 
books. It encourages reading and stimulates 
new interests. Teaching is done by bulletins, 
exhibits and posters. Individuals are helped 
daily in the use of Reader’s Guide, Card 
catalog indexes, and other library tools. 

“All roads lead to Rome” and, similarly, 
all paths lead to the high school library to 
make it a reading center, a place for enjoy- 
ing books, for investigating problems for 
study; for using all sorts of printed mater- 
ials—clippings, pamphlets, pictures, maps and 
magazines. 

A READING CENTER: 

In order to function properly as a reading 

center there should be a practical physical 


— —_ 


set up. Obviously, there should be a spacious 
reading room centrally located and large 
enough to seat about ten percent of the stu. 
dent body if the school is less than a thou. 
sand pupils. The study halls should be near 
and there should be joining classrooms and 
conference rooms; a suitable work room for 
processing books and other materials should 
be provided. Rooms should be arranged with 
proper consideration of light, ventilation and 
regulation of temperature. Comfortable tables 
and chairs, convenient and accessible arrange- 
ment of books, files, etc., are necessary. 


Recent progress in education and expan- 
sion of the curriculum encourages wider 
reading programs. The actual and potential 
value of reading, both in and out of school, 
is far greater today than formerly. The 
greater independence and efficiency in read- 
ing creates a demand for abundant materials 
which can be read with ease and under 
standing by pupils at different levels of 
advancement. 

The important report of the New York 
Regents Inquiry of the New York State has 
made the following two recommendation 
for secondary education: 

Number one: Improve libraries and ix 

crease reference, research, field work and 

report-writing assignments; increase emphs- 
sis on English expression and_ broad 
reading. 

Number two: Give more attention specific- 


ally to the gifted youth and to the hand- § 


capped, not only for their sake and th 

future of society, but also as a means a 

improving instruction for the average group 

of students. 

School librarians, then, must have an uh 
derstanding of the school’s needs and i 
prepared to cope with the schools problems 
Schools today are planning beneficial po 
grams for the retarded pupil and for w& 
superior pupil. The school library should 
serve as the laboratory for the pupils taking 
part in these programs. The librarian mus 
be ready to utilize the results of the schoo’ 
testing program, quick to discover readidf 
difficulties and in finding aid for dealiot 
with them; alert to improve the conditios 
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for study and to help individuals improve 
their study habits. 


In order to contribute fully to this recent 
development in education, school library col- 
lections must be broader than ever before. 
There must not only be books for curricular 
needs but good books in many extra-curri- 
cula fields should be made immediately 
available to pupils. Inventories of extra- 
curricular interests of retarded readers and 
gifted readers should be taken. Reading lists 
should be prepared for individuals, includ- 
ing titles from various literary forms. Titles 
should be graded or listed in some order 
which denotes progression of interest or 
difficulty or both. Reading ladders of this 
kind should also be prepared with an eye 
to extending the pupils reading interests 
beyond the ones revealed in the inventory. 
The library is in reality competing for at- 
tention with the child’s activities in social 
dancing, swimming, baseball and other athlet- 
ic games, consequently extra-curricular read- 
ing must be inviting and hold the attention. 

Ihave in mind a pupil who was in remedial 
classes for three subjects. She boasted that 
she had never enjoyed a book; couldn’t re- 
member a single title she had read. The 
testing program revealed that she read rapidly 
but without comprehension. She had an 
I. Q. of 110 and was in the ninth grade. 
It seemed that her difficulty was lack of 
stimulation and ability to read critically and 
attentively. After talking with her in Feb- 
tuary, she decided to read Robinson’s Bright 
Island. Her reaction to this was very favor- 
able. She appreciated the atmosphere pre- 
sented in Bright Island and was encouraged 
to read Rose Wilder Lane’s, “Let the Hurri- 
cane Roar” published by Longman. After 
this she read Jane Eyre? and was very en- 
thusiastic about it. From February to June 
she read nine books, all of good quality, and 
she could talk about them very intelligently. 


Before vacation she asked for a summer 
reading list; she was spending the summer 
in France and Italy. Among the things she 
took with her was the “Mott Family in 
France”; Clemens’ “Trip Abroad”;5 “An 
invitation to travel”.® 

In many schools the program of enrich- 
ment for superior students is an active one.” 
The procedure for this group in a_ well 
known school in New York State has little 
or no reliance on school text-books but almost 
complete socialized student activity. The lib- 
rary is their laboratory. There are a few in- 
dividual reading tables at which they can 
keep their materials for a few days at a 
time; others have to use the regular reading 
tables. Conferences are held with them. After 
these students have discussed their interests 
with their teacher-adviser, the librarian as- 
sists in suggesting procedures, tools, books 
and other materials to be used. Books are 
purchased when possible or inter-library loans 
are arranged for. At the end of the year re- 
ports on their work are given orally. Written 
reports are also required. The librarian makes 
an effort to hear as many reports as possible, 
and finds it very helpful in carrying on 
further work. May I emphasize here that I 
find visiting classes one of the most helpful 
ways to become familiar with needs of pupils 
and teachers. A program for visiting classes 
should be made possible for all school lib- 


rarians. 


THE CHILDREN AND THE LIBRARY 

“It is evident that children and books are 
the first essentials of an active school lib- 
rary.”> We must have an understanding of 
child psychology and have a genuine interest 
in young people and a sympathy toward 
their problems. Children in any situation 
want to belong. Every effort should be made 
to make them feel that they belong in the 
library: the librarian should never appear 
too busy for individual consultation with 


- Bronte. Jane Eyre, Il. by Helen Sewell. Oxford U. Press. 1937. 
- Moffat, Donald. Mott Family in France. Illus. by Hildegard Woodward. Little. 1937. $2. 
» Clemens, S. L. Tramp Abroad. Harper. 1907. $2.75. 


- Fish, H. D. Invitation to Travel. 


Washburn. 


1937. $2.50 


- Read: Hooks, Lucyle. English honors. English journal. Jan. 1940. 
- The school library, prepared by Anna Clark Kennedy, Senior Supervisor of School Libraries, New 
York State Education Dept. for the Joint Committee of the N. E. A. and A. L. A. 
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students. She should recognize individual 
differences in all of her contacts. 

When George comes to the library to learn 
what to feed a horrible snake (he has the 
snake with him) one is called upon to feel 
the importance of the request even tho’ you 
want to scream. The library has a particular 
responsibility to children’s activities. There 
will be more pleasant activities than feeding 
snakes—there are the stamp clubs, the coin 
collectors, Boy Scout activities, the language 
club and many many others. Be sure that 
the book collection has material for each. 
Have members of the Club suggest titles to 
be added to the collection. 

TEACHERS 

The school library has a responsibility to 
the teachers. “Before a school library can 
perform all of the services, the teachers must 
know its resources and realize how its work 
leads to and develops from the work. Teach- 
ers who share their enthusiasm for books 
share with the librarian the work of read- 
ing guidance. Teachers who teach with and 
through the library are enriching and ex- 
tending interests, making school work vital, 
and helping their pupils gain worth-while 
skill in acquiring information and using the 
tools of scholarships.”® 

The librarian should have more than a 
casual acquaintance with each faculty mem- 
ber and should become familiar with the 
needs of the individual teachers for supple- 
mentary material for their classes. It is 
necessary to review lesson plans, visit classes, 
introduce teachers to desirable printed ma- 
terials through publicity. Have faculty meet- 
ings in the library and feature new books 
for certain departments each time. 

In visiting classes seize an opportunity 
to introduce books related to the subject 
discussed thus encouraging wider reading. 
If there is a report on microbe hunters, call 
attention to a biography of Pasteur or Lacy’s 
Makers of Biology. If there is a report on 
Helen Keller’s life, suggest articles on the 
Seeing Eye and work done with the blind. 


its importane. 


—— 


THE LIBRARY AND THE 
ADMINISTRATION 


The administration should be kept in. 
formed of the objectives, purposes of certain 
developments, and all activities of the lib 
rary in the school. “The superintendent can 
interpret the library to the Board of Educa. 
tion and the community only when he knows 
On his interpretation de. 
pends the financial support essential for the 
library’s existence and growth.”?° It is some- 
times necessary to educate the principal and 
superintendent in terms of statistics so that 
they may better understand our purposes. 
Frequent statistical reports showing growth 
in attendance and circulation justifies a re. 
quest for increased financial support. Surveys 
can be made to show administrators and tax 
payers how the library is used. My lates 
scheme for letting the principal and super- 
intendent know what really goes on in the 
library was to send, for their approval, 2 
copy of our manual which sets down in 


orderly sequence the objectives, organiz- 
tion and routines of our library. The super- 
intendent was asked to write an introduction 
for it. He was pleased to have this informs 
tion at hand and was glad to fulfill my 
request. 


And now, last but not least—good libraries 
are an essential feature of democracy. The 
primary purpose of the schools in a demo 
racy is to direct the process of developing 
ability and power in self-direction. Many 
organizations and social institutions contrib 
ute to this training of developing the qualities 
of intellectual integrity, critical mindedness, 
courage and the will to exercise these trail 
ed faculties, in the important duties of cit- 
zenship. Doubtless all agree that materials 
of the modern library are of tremendous 
importance. Moreover, the foundation in s 
ial philosophy must be built during the schod 
years, and that is a function of the schod 
library. 
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Loutsiana Library Commission 


HE new year, which will mark the fif- 

teenth anniversary of the Louisiana 
Library Commission, gives promise of being 
an auspicious one for the Commission on 
all counts. 

The first month of 1940 was the busiest 
first month of any year for the Commission, 
as shown by the circulation figures for 
January. Since the state agency lends no 
fiction or children’s books to readers over 
the state, its circulation is not as large as 
that of some public libraries, but it repre- 
sents the earnest wish to become better in- 
formed, rather than a desire to read for 
recreation only. 

With requests being received daily from 
residents of every part of Louisiana, the 
Commission has an accurate check on the 
interests of the state’s readers, which have 
become increasingly fixed upon non-fiction, 
informal books. 

The commission answered 4095 special 
requests for information during January, as 
compared with 3936 special requests for 
January of last year, and circulated 6387 
books, an increase of 1883 volumes over the 
circulation for the same period last year. 

The Morehouse Demonstration, fifth dem- 
onstration being conducted by the Comission, 
was opened in Bastrop February 12. Regis- 
tration began the next day, and borrowers 
poured into the library. At one time the 
library was so crowded that it was neces- 
sary to close the doors until space could be 
made for newcomers. 

Miss Elizabeth Cammack, formerly librar- 
ian of the Tri-Parish Demonstration, is lib- 
tarian of the new demonstration, with Miss 
Lou Venia Gahagan as her assistant. Miss 
Sallie Farrell, who directed the parish lib- 
fary extension of the Shreve Memorial last 
year, replaced Miss Cammack as librarian of 
the Tri-Parish Demonstration. 

The Terrebonne Demonstration reports 
continued progress and interest on the part 

rowers. Four branches have been open- 
ed and a weekly bookmobile has been started. 


bookmobile has excited comment wher- 


ever it goes, writes Miss Patricia Motte, lib- 
rarian. 

The Concordia Parish Library, which was 
the first tax-supported public library in the 
state, successfully completed a campaign to 
increase the tax for the maintenance of the 
Library. The tax, increased from three-fourths 
of a mill to one mill, passed without a dis- 
senting vote at the election on January 16, 
reports the understandably jubilant librarian, 
Mr. James McGee. 

January brought another evidence of the 
extent of the influence of Louisiana’s rapidly 
spreading library movement. A Beauregard 
parish unit of the Citizens’ Library Move- 
ment was organized in DeRidder for the 
purpose of working to establish a parish 
library. Miss Essae M. Culver and Mr. J. O. 
Modisette were principal speakers at the 
organization meeting, at which Mrs. G. C. 
Van Neste presided. Officers elected were 
Mr. J. F. Sugrue, chairman; Mrs. B. H. 
Carrol, co-chairman in charge of member- 
ship; Miss Kate Smith, secretary; and Mr. 
H. H. Pye, treasurer. In less than a month 
approximately 450 members have joined the 
Movement. 

As sponsor of the Statewide Library Pro- 
ject of the Works Progress Administration, 
the Library Commission wishes to announce 
that Miss Sarah Irwin Jones has been ap- 
pointed as State Supervisor of the project 
by Miss Alma S. Hammond, Supervisor of 
the Professional and Service Projects division 
of the Works Projects Administration. 

Miss Jones spent last year in Nebraska, 
serving in the same capacity to the WPA 
library project which was organized there 
last year. 


The Commission is pleased to announce 
the addition to its staff of Miss Bernadine 
Glazer, of Omaha, Nebraska, a graduate 
of the University of Illinois library school. 
Miss Glazer formerly was children’s librarian 
of the North Branch of the Omaha Public 
Library, and last year served as Area Super- 
visor of the WPA library project in Nebraska. 

Mrs. Edith Townes, formerly librarian 
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of the Monroe Public Library, is now in the 
Lincoln-Bienville library as assistant to Miss 
Edith Rigsby, librarian. 

From the Tri-Parish Demonstration comes 
news of the marriage of Miss Margaret 
Winchell, assistant librarian, to Mr. C. F. 
Walsworth of Winnfield. 

The Commission’s executive secretary rep- 
resented Louisiana at a meeting of librarians 
and publishers in New York City in Jan- 
uary, authorized by the A. L. A. Council 
to discuss discounts to libraries. 

Although no definite agreements were 
decided upon at the meeting, the discussions 
resulted in a better understanding between 
librarians and publishers, and the following 
resolution was adopted: 


“It is the sense of the librarians present 
at this meeting that: 

“Discounts to libraries should be based on 
the cost of doing business, with variations 
in rate according to volume and other perti- 
nent factors, and without discrimination in 
favor of commercial outlets. 

“The President should appoint a Commit- 
tee to: 

1. Summarize the findings of the meeting; 

2. Hold itself in readiness to study with 
representatives of the book trade all phases 
of this program; 

3. Take every legitimate and appropriate 
measure to safeguard the interests of lib- 
raries.” 


School Librartes 


TUDENTS and librarians in the element- 

ary schools and high schools all over 
the State are looking forward again to the 
distribution of the library books bought for 
their use by the State. Shipments of books 
have been going on since about February 21, 
according to information from Thos. J. 
Moran’s Sons, the State Depository. Encyclo- 
pedias and other subscription sets were de- 
livered first, and many a new set of the 
AMERICANA or LANDS AND PEOPLES 
is now brightening the shelves of a public 
or a private school. 


The new building of the Elementary Train- 
ing School at Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute has been completed, and faculty and 
students have taken possession. Visitors re- 
port that the building is unusually modern 
and well equipped. Since the meetings at 
the L. L. A. convention in April will be 
held there, school librarians will have an 
opportunity at that time to visit the library. 
Miss Olive Gehring is the librarian. 


Changes in the personnel of several lib 
raries have taken place in the past few 
months. Miss Mabel Roane is now librarian 
of the Lake Providence High School, and 
Miss Elizabeth Baker is teacher-librarian of 
the Breaux Bridge High School. To fill the 
vacancy at the Slidell High School caused 
by the death of Mrs. Ethel Gardner, Miss 
Verlyn Cutrer has been appointed librarian. 

Helen Maestri, formerly librarian of the 

Hanson Normal School in New Orleans, is 
now librarian of the new F. T. Nicholls High 
School of that city. The position in the Nor- 
mal School has been filled by Evelyn Peters, 
formerly librarian of the Colton High School. 
The latter school hes been converted into an 
elementary school. 
The E. D. White High School, New Orleans, 
has been changed into a commercial high 
school for undergraduates and post-graduate 
students. The librarian is Patricia Watson 
Ogle. 


Public Libraries 


JENNINGS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


the new gas furnace which was installed las 


During the recent cold weather the patrons November. 


of the Jennings Public Library appreciated 
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MONROE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The Monroe Public Library has suffered 
a great loss in the resignation of its librarian, 
Mrs. Edith Townes. Mrs. Townes is now 
connected with the Lincoln-Bienville Demon- 
gration Library at Ruston. She served at 
the Monroe Library for nine years, two years 
as assistant librarian and seven years as head 
librarian. 

Mrs. S. W. Brown, former assistant librar- 
ian, has been acting-librarian. Mr. Thomas 
Gilhula, former assistant to Mrs. Townes, 
was made assistant librarian. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
The Circulatior Department of the New 
Orleans Public Library observed National 
Drama Week, which was celebrated from 
February 4-11, with an interesting display 
of material on the theatre, costuming, make 
up, settings, and a selection of plays popular 
with the general reader. 

Of special interest to students of drama 


were two recent books “A history of the 
American Drama from the Civil War to the 
Present Day,” by H. H. Quinn, and “The 
American Drama since 1918: an Informal 
History,” by Joseph Krutch. 

Among the popular plays featured for the 


week were: “The Women” and “Kiss the 
Boys Goodbye,” by Clare Boothe; “You 
can’t take it with you,” by Moss Hart; 
‘Idiot's Delight” and “Abe Lincoln in Tili- 
nois,” by Robert Sherwood. 

Mr. Robert Usher gave an interesting re- 
view of Carl Sandburg’s “Abraham Lincoln, 
the prairie years,” at the monthly meeting 
of the Nix Branch Book Review Club, Mon- 
tay, February 12, at 8:00 P. M. at the branch. 

Miss Shirley Knowles, Circulation Depart- 
ment, was married in Jackson, Miss., on 
February 4, 1940, to Dr. Richard Stevenson. 
Mrs. Stevenson will keep on with her work 
at the library. 

Eighty juvenile books were presented to 
the Dryades Branch (Colored) at a tea, held 
in the library, on Sunday, February 11, by 
the local chapter of the National Panhellenic 
Council. These books had been purchased 
fom the Rosenwald Foundation with money 


presented to the library for that purpose by 
the Council. 

A small boy presented himself at the Royal 
Branch and asked for a card, “So I can git 
some books.” The librarian found that he 
had a card, but it was not on file, so she 
suggested that he go home and look for it. 
Soon the boy was back, saying that he could 
not find his card, and “Could I sign a new 
one, so I can git some books?” The librarian 
explained that a lost card cost ten cents 
and would require a delay to issue. She 
advised him to look again for his card. The 
child’s face fell. “I wanted a book today,” 
he said, as he turned away. 

In about half an hour the boy was back, 
breathless and beaming, as he waved his 
re-found card above his head and gasped 
jubliantly, “Now I can git a book today!” 

The boy’s name was Charles Lincoln; the 
day, February 12th; a fitting Lincoln Day 
Memorial! 


SHREVE MEMORIAL LIBRARY 

Shreve Memorial has a new staff member 
in the person of Mrs. Kay Breland Cooley 
who is now librarian of the Caddo Parish 
Extension Library. Mrs. Cooley has taken 
the place of Miss Sallie Farrell now at 
Winnfield, Louisiana. 

Miss Bess Vaughan and Mrs. Cooley at- 
tended the opening of the Morehouse Parish 
demonstration at Bastrop, Louisiana, Feb- 
ruary 12th. 

The Caddo Parish Library Club held its 
monthly meeting in February, and was en- 
tertained most pleasantly by Mrs. John Wray 
Young from the Little Theatre of Shreve- 
port, who spoke on current plays on the 
New York Stage. 

This library observed Drama week with 
an exhibit of present Broadway successes and 
book lists of books on the theatre. The book 
display occupying the foyer of the library 
during February, was in accord with This 
Is America month, and entitled “The Am- 
erican Way.” It constituted of books and 
compilations of books on American people 
and American life. 
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The Library Project of the Works 
Progress Administration 


Miss Sarah Irwin Jones, formerly librarian 
of the Concordia parish library, has been 
appointed State Supervisor of the statewide 
library project of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. 

The library project has been a contribut- 
ing factor in the library development program 
of the Louisiana Library Commission pro- 
vided for in the last session of the legisla- 
ture and in the preservation of valuable 
material in New Orleans libraries. 

Sponsored by the Commission, the project 
was set up in October 1938 under the 
Division of Professional and Service Pro- 
jects of the WPA, supervised by Miss Alma 
S. Hammond. Under the project the federal 
agency has assisted in both demonstration 
and existing libraries. 

Miss Jones has recently returned from a 
year’s absence in Nebraska, where she served 
in the same capacity she now has here. 
Miss Jones has had extensive training as 
librarian of the Concordia library for seven 
years, she had organized the Sabine Parish 
Library and assisted in the Webster Parish 
Library. 

The appointment of Miss Jones as Super- 
visor is distinctly beneficial to the library 
movement throughout the state, for with a 
Supervisor who has an understanding of 
the WPA and also a broad experience in 
library work, the extension program of the 
Library Commission with which the WPA 
program is closely related will be advanced. 

The goal of the Commission with the 
assistance of the WPA is to strengthen ex- 
isting parish libraries and to bring about 
the establishment of others. 

The federal agency has provided clerical 
assistants, custodians for branch libraries, 
bookmobile drivers, unit supervisors to direct 
and train WPA clerical workers, janitors, 
book repairers, workers for incidental con- 
struction and repair in libraries. WPA books 
have been used to supplement the collections 


of new libraries and ones already operating. 

Every demonstration library of the Com- 
mission has been aided by the clerical as 
sistance and additional books provided by 
the WPA. The demonstrations, established 
to show residents the benefits of parish and 
regional library systems so that adequate 
support may be obtained for the continuance 
of libraries, are directed for a year by the 
Commission and financed jointly by the 
state agency and the local governing bodies. 

Small communities in particular have been 
helped by WPA funds, for in instances when 
the communities could not afford to pay 
custodians for branch libraries of parish and 
regional demonstrations, the WPA has pro 
vided the custodians. 


In this way the federal agency, while 
“not in the library business, has helped to 
put other people in the library business,” as 
Miss Jones recently explained. 

Parish and regional libraries have been so 
organized that in the event WPA relief 
rolls are reduced or the WPA library pro 
ject is discontinued, no demonstration library 
would have to be closed, although the added 
expense to the Library Commission in pay- 
ing salaries to custodians and clerical work- 
ers now paid by the federal agency would 
reduce the Commission’s funds for new 
books. 

In addition to assisting in the development 
of an extensive library system, the WPA has 
also helped to rehabilitate individuals. It 
has offered to relief workers the opportunity 
to work under trained unit supervisors, to 
gain a wider knowledge of book resources 
and to learn how to prepare themselves for 
jobs through reading. 

The largest WPA library projects, in New 
Orleans, have been particularly helpful i 
repairing books and in the preservation of old 
manuscripts and newspapers in the city’s 
libraries. 
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Louisiana Library Association 
Annual Convention 


Mr. Ralph McComb, Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee gives the following notes 
on the forth-coming convention: 

The fifteenth annual convention of the 
Louisiana Library Association will be held 
in Lafayette, Louisiana, the home of South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Thursday, April 
25th through Saturday, April 27th. Head- 
quarters will be at the Evangeline Hotel, 
but the annual banquet and general sessions 
will be held on the Southwestern campus. 

Thursday morning will be given over to 
registration and committee meetings. In the 
afternoon, the first general session will meet 
for a welcome by Mayor J. M. Roy and 
for an address by President Frazar of South- 
western, followed by a business meeting and 
special reports on the reorganization of the 
A. L. A., a union catalog for Louisiana, and 
on the present situation in state and federal 
aid. Sectional meetings will be held at dinner 
at 6:30, and the reception will follow at 
8:30. On Friday morning, alumni of library 
schools will get together for breakfast, and 
at ten o’clock the association will meet in 
its second general session celebrating the 
printing anniversary. Dr. Pierce Butler, of 
the Graduate Library School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and an authority on early 
printing history, will deliver the main ad- 
dress and Mr. Arthur E. Gropp of the Middle 
American Research Institute will read a paper 
on the introduction of printing into Mexico. 

Junior members will meet for luncheon 
at 12:30, and Friends of libraries at the 
same time. The third general session will 
follow at 2:30 in the afternoon, the program 
for which is not yet completed. At four 
O'clock there will be a tour of the new 


Southwestern library building, and at seven 
o'clock the annual banquet. Guest speaker 
for the Book Dinner will be the distinguished 
Louisiana author, Hamilton Basso. 

Saturday morning will bring the last gen- 
eral session of the meeting, with Mrs. Maude 
Adams of the Cossitt Library in Memphis 
and Miss Doris Pattee, Children’s Editor 
for Macmillan the principal speakers on a 
program on children and their reading. After 
an intermission for coffee, the program will 
continue, and will close with a final business 
meeting, at which the new officers will take 
their places. School librarians will meet for 
a luncheon program at twelve-thirty. 

Beginning each session the local committee 
is planning short musical programs possibly 
combined with the telling of old Louisiana 
legends. 

The Louisiana Library Commission is plan- 
ning tentatively to hold a Parish and Region- 
al Library Institute on the Wednesday after- 
noon and Thursday morning preceeding the 
convention. Further announcements concern- 
ing this institute will be announced later. 


HOTEL ACCOMODATIONS 


EVANGELINE HOTEL— 
Rooms without bath, $1.50 single, 


2.25 double. 
Rooms with shower, $2.00 single 


3.00 double. 
Rooms with tub, $2.50 single, $3.60 double. 
Three in room, $ 


4.50. 
Corner rooms, $3.00 single, $5.00 twin beds. 


AZALEA COURT— 
Single cottage, one double bed: one person 
$2.50; two persons, $3.00 


Double cottage, two double beds, studio couch: 
Four persons, $5.00; Five persons, $6.00 


NEW GORDON HOTEL— 
Single without bath, $1.50. 
Double without bath, $2.00. 
Single with connecting bath, $1.75. 
Double with connecting bath, $2.25. 
Single with private bath, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00. 
Double with private bath, $2.60, $3.00, $3.50. 





Librarians are urged to cooperate with the 
local hospitality committee in making reserva- 
tions before the Convention for luncheons, 

Ss, etc. Most of the meals, with the 
exception of the banquet, will be around sixty 


cents. The Banquet will most likely be one 
dollar. 

Reservations can be made to Mrs. G. J. 
Tinsley, Lafayette, Louisiana, or Miss Loma 
Knighten, Lafayette. 
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4 Lousiana Library Tax Campaign 


By James McGee 
Librarian of the Concordia Parish Library 


ANUARY 16, 1940, was a red letter day 

in the history of the Concordia Parish 
Library, Louisiana’s first direct tax support- 
ed public library, for on that day the tax- 
paying voters unanimously endorsed the pro- 
posal to increase the tax devoted to the main- 
tenance of the Parish Library. Concordia 
Parish is located entirely in that portion of 
the rich, flat Mississippi valley that lies in 
Northeast Louisiana. Cotton is the major 
cash crop of this almost entirely rural parish, 
and the plantation type of economy with the 
concentration of arable land in a few hands, 
the share cropping system, and a negro popu- 
lation which outnumbers the white by a two 
to one ratio predominates in the eastern por- 
tion of the parish. In the western section 
where most of the white population is con- 
centrated the plantations give way to small 
individual holdings. 

Practically the only signs of industrializa- 
tion are in Ferriday, the largest town in the 
parish, which is an active railroad center 
and contains a large hardwood lumber mill. 
The remaining centers of population are 
small farming and mill towns of 1000 popu- 
lation or less. 

The parish library, which was organized 
by the Louisiana Library Commission, con- 
sists of a headquarters at Ferriday and 10 
small branches and sub-branches scattered 
over the 714 square miles of the parish. The 
library was supported by a three-fourths mill 
tax which was voted for a five year period 
in 1929, and again for five more years in 
1934. 

In spite of the unpopularity of increased 
taxes the library Board of Control decided 
to ask for a one mill tax instead of the three- 
fourths mill which had been asked for twice 
before. 

It was only with grave misgivings that 
this step was taken for with the drastic 
reduction of the cotton acreage by the Federal 
government, the chaotic condition of the 


world cotton market, and the timber being 
rapidly cut, Concordia parish was certainly 
not experiencing boom times. 

Before the election could be held, the 
provisions of Louisiana law covering the 
voting of taxes in general and the provisions 
of the Louisiana library law covering the 
voting of special taxes for the maintenance 
of public libraries had to be complied with. 
The police jury, the governing body of the 
parish, is the body empowered by law to call 
special tax elections. Even after the police 
jury calls a tax election the approval of the 
State Tax and Bond Board must be secured 
before an election can be held. 

It was decided to take advantage of a 
section of the state library law which makes 
it mandatory for the police jury to call an 
election to levy a tax for the maintenance 
of a public library if 25 per cent of the 
resident tax paying voters so petition. In this 
way it could be determined at the very be- 
ginning of the campaign if the tax paying 
voters were in favor of increasing the library 
tax and the police jury would not have to 
take upon themselves the responsibility for 
attempting to raise taxes. The petition was 
drawn up, circulated and signed by over 8 
per cent of the taxpayers. The Registrar of 
Voters certified that the signatures on the 
petition were those of duly qualified electors 
and the Parish Assessor certified that the 
persons signing the petition possessed taxable 
property in sufficient quantity to vote in 4 
tax election. The petition was presented to 
the police jury and this body passed a res 
lution and issued a proclamation calling 4 
special election for January 16, 1940 to submit 
to the taxpayers the proposition of voting 
a one mill library tax. 

The consent of the State Tax and Bond 
Board to hold such an election was then 
secured. 


The next step that confronted the librarian 
and his staff was preparing the voting lists 
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giving the names of the voters and amount 
of taxable property voted for each of the 
17 election precincts in the parish. This 
proved to be no easy task for many of the 
taxpayers had property scattered all over the 

ish and a name by name search of the 
assessment roll for each ward in the parish 
was necessary. Then arrangements were made 
with the printer for printing the official 
ballots and the tally sheets on which the 
returns of the election were to be recorded. 
Finally 17 ballot boxes had to be secured. 
Wooden cigar boxes with slots carved in the 
tops answered the purpose admirably. 

The above was what went on behind the 
scenes for the six months preceding the 
election in order to get in motion the ponder- 
ous legal machinery necessary to hold a 
special tax election in Louisiana. A publicity 
campaign had to be going on at the same 
time, for cotton farmers who have been hard 
hit by low prices, restricted acreage, and 
overproduction problems do not joyfully vote 
increased taxes upon themselves. The public- 
ity campaign in regard to type of publicity 
used can be divided into five categories. 

The first and most important type of 
publicity used was that of personal contacts 
with the taxpaying voters. This form of cam- 
paigning cannot be emphasized too much. 
Probably more good will can be created over 
a cup of coffee in a cafe or a short visit to a 
taxpayer on a Sunday afternoon than many 
pages of newspaper publicity or a big poster 
campaign. The circulation of the petition 
which has been mentioned before was actually 
the opening gun in the tax campaign for 
over 90 per cent of the taxpaying voters were 
seen. In each case the usefulness of the lib- 
rary and the need for an increased library 
tax was explained. As has been stated before 
over 80 per cent of the taxpaying voters sign- 
ed the petition. Two weeks before the election 
several persons in key positions in the parish 
were contacted by the library staff members 
or friends of the library and reminded to 
stand by their pledge to support the proposed 
one mill tax. 

The precinct voting lists were carefully 
checked and taxpaying voters whom it was 








thought might be hostile to the increased tax 
were noted. Uusually personal friends of 
these “doubtfuls” who were also friends of 
the library got in touch with the individuals 
and explained the library’s need for the in- 
creased tax. In several instances this type of 
campaigning turned a negative vote into an 
affirmative vote. 


Campaigning for the tax through the 
newspapers was not neglected. In the three 
issues of the local weekly newspaper pre- 
ceding the election editorials were written 
stressing the importance and usefulness of 
the library and urging the adoption of the 
proposed tax. Two of these editorials were 
given leading positions on the front page. 

Another device used to stimulate interest 
in the library and to soldify support for the 
tax was getting prominent businessmen and 
farmers to write open letters to the editor 
of the local paper telling of the practical 
benefits they had received from the library. 
This device surpassed all expectations in its 
effectiveness and perhaps was the deciding 
factor in securing the unanimous adoption of 
the proposed tax by the taxpaying voters of 
the parish. 


The ordinary newspaper publicity put out 
by the library was made to serve as propa- 
ganda for the tax also. This type of publicity 
consists of human interest stories encounter- 
ed by the library, personal items concerning 
the library staff, and the reaction of individ- 
ual readers to books of social significance as 
well as the usual type of book notes which 
are usually run as news items in the Sunday 
editions of the two most widely read daily 
papers in the parish. Fortunately the total 
and percapita circulation in 1939 was the 
highest in the eleven year history of the 
library and the unit cost of circulation was 
the lowest. Comparison of these statistics 
with the ALA standards made interesting 
news items that could be coupled with the 
tax campaign and played up in the news- 
papers of this region. 

Five days before the election personal 
letters were written to every taxpaying voter 
in the parish telling them of the proposed 
tax that they would be asked to pass on in 
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a few days and requesting their support for 
it. It was stressed in these letters that the 
per capita circulation of the Concordia parish 
library was over twice that of ALA stand- 
ards for libraries of the class which Con- 
cordia is in and that the unit cost of cir- 
culation was only one third that which the 
ALA says is customary for libraries of this 
class. The second point in particular seems 
to have impressed taxpayings voters. The 
mailing of these letters was so timed that the 
majority of them reached the addressee only 
a day or two before the election. 

Large posters were constructed and placed 
in public places such as post offices, stores 
and restaurants throughout the parish. The 
ideas expressed by these posters were simple 
and were illustrated by pictorial statistics. 
Each poster was headed with the caption 
“Vote For the Library Tax” and the follow- 
ing simple ideas were expressed with the 
aid of pictorial statistics: 

1. Millions of dollars are spent in the 
United States each year for the upkeep of 
penitentiaries and jails. Surely Concordia 
parish can spend 33 cents per inhabitant to 
keep up its library. 

2. Each inhabitant of Concordia parish 
used more than twice as many library books 
in 1939 as the ALA says is standard for 
libraries of Concordia’s class. 

3. The cost of circulating books in Con- 
cordia parish in 1939 was only one-third 
that which the ALA says is customary for 
libraries of Concordia’s class. 

4. A chicken dinner costs 35 cents, while 
the yearly cost of the library to each inhabi- 
tant is only 35 cents. 


It was found that the simpler the idea 
presented and the more illustrations were 
used, the more effective the poster was. 

The librarian or members of his staff ap- 
peared before the civic organizations of the 
parish and asked that they go on record as 
approving and supporting the increased lib- 
rary tax. Rotary, Woman’s Club, the Parent- 
Teachers Association, and the Little Theatre 
group adopted resolutions urging that the 
tax be revoted and instructing their mem- 
bers to aid in every possible way in the 


adoption of the tax. 

All of the preceding was merely preparing 
the ground for one thing: getting the tax- 
payers to go to the polls Tuesday, January 
16, 1940, and vote in favor of the increased 
library tax. It was realized that unless there 
was some organization at the polls on election 
day all efforts described above might be of 
no avail, for the Democratic primary election 
for state and parish officers was to be held 
on the same day by the same commissioners 
and in the bustle and confusion attending 
elections of this kind the library tax election 
might be forgotten by many friends of the 
library. Therefore it was vitally necessary to 
have at least one election commission at each 
precinct to look out especially for the library's 
interests. The library was fortunate in secur- 
ing at least one commissioner at each voting 
precinct who agreed to see that the library 
was not forgotten in the general confusion 
of election day. These commissioners looked 
out for the library most efficiently and ef- 
fectively. Then at the larger voting precincts 
members of the library staff or friends of the 
library were on hand to take care of any 
incidents that might arise. This proved to be 
a wise precaution for there were a few errors 
in the voting lists compiled by the librarian 
and his staff which would have prevented 
several taxpayers from voting for the pro 
posed tax if some interested person had not 
been on hand to straighten the matter out 
with the Assessor’s office. Then it was neces 
sary to transport some of the taxpayers to the 
polls. 

All these activities on the part of the 
librarian, his staff, and friends of the library 
were amply repaid when the votes were 
counted, for returns showed that the tax- 
paying voters of Concordia parish had un- 
animously endorsed the proposition to in- 
crease the library tax. 
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(ollege and Reference Section 


SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 
INSTITUTE 

“We moved into our new library during 
the latter part of December, 1939, and opened 
it to the students January 3, 1940. 

The library is located in the rear of the 
campus between two class buildings which 
are connected to it by arcades. The structure 
is of Early American architecture and is two 
stories high. The Library Bureau furnished 
the building throughout. 

On the first floor there are two Reserve 
Rooms with seating capacity of 200, Library 
Science laboratory, office of the teacher of Li- 
brary Science, debate room, seminar, staff 
lounge, small kitchenette, men’s and women’s 
rest rooms and the receiving room for large 
packages coming into the library. 

The single wide stair of the first floor di- 
vides into two stairways leading into the 
lobby on the second floor. On the second 
floor, one finds the large circulation desk, 
card catalogs, periodical room, browsing 
room, cataloging room, Government Docu- 
ment room, librarian’s office and the main 
Reading Room. The Reading Room occupies 
the entire front of the building and has a 
seating capacity of 300. It is indirectly lighted 
and cooled and heated by vents in the walls. 

The furniture throughout the building, 
with the exception of the librarian’s office, is 
golden oak. 

The students and the faculty are enjoying 
the library very much and are using the new 
one twice as much as the old. We are look- 
ing forward to having the Convention in 
Lafayette, and being able to have the mem- 
bers of L. L. A. visit our new library building 
and town.” 

NEW ORLEANS 
CITY HALL ARCHIVES 

Mrs. E. D. Friedrichs, Custodian of the 
City Hall Archives, writes: 

Since the last Bulletin, I am happy to say 
that the progress which has been made meas- 
ures up to the rapid pace with which New 
Orleans has been going forward. 


No one is more appreciative of the coop- 
eration of Mayor Maestri and the City Ad- 
ministration and no one realizes more than 
I what a monumental factor it has been in 
making possible the progress which has been 
recorded. 

When New Orleans undertook its present 
program of reconditioning its Municipal Ar- 
chives, it was confronted with a very complex 
problem. Its records were in a very run-down 
condition, no indexes or catalogues. With the 
aid of a Project of the Professional and Ser- 
vice Division of the W. P. A., the City has 
been able to go forward with a great pro- 
gram of permanent improvement which has 
benefited private industry and every depart- 
ment of the City. 

It cannot but be gratifying to compare the 
situation now with that which existed then. 


HILL MEMORIAL LIBRARY 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Misses Lucy B. Foote and Ella V. Aldrich 
and Mr. James A. McMillen attended the 
Midwinter Meeting of the A. L. A. in Chi- 
cago. Miss Aldrich led one of the three dis- 
cussion groups during two sessions of the 
County and Regional Planning Conference 
in preparation for the Pre-Conference Insti- 
tute of that section before the A. L. A. meet- 
ing in May. Mr. McMillen read a paper on 
the academic status of college and university 
library staffs before the university librarians’ 
section of the Association of College and 
Research Libraries. . 

The Newspaper Department has received 
from the Howard Memorial Library, on ex- 
change, bound volumes of the Times-Pica- 
yune from 1924 to 1938 to replace the un- 
bound file which the library had previously. 
Several volumes of the Times-Democrat, ob- 
tained from the same source, will help com- 
plete the files of this publication. 

“Books and Libraries,” a textbook on the 
use of the library, by Ella V. Aldrich, will be 
published by Prentice-Hall in March. 

“Statistics of Southern colleges and univer- 
sity libraries, 1938-1939,” is off the press. This 
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compilation, showing various figures for the 
libraries of forty southern institutions, ap- 
pears annually and may be obtained by re- 
quest. 

The Order Department, under the direc- 
tion of Paul E. Postell, is now issuing a 
monthly mimeographed list of acquisitions. 
The first two issues were arranged in two 
principal divisions: I. Purchases; II. Gifts 
and Exchanges. Hereafter, the list will prob- 
ably be arranged by subject. 

Interested librarians who think that this 
publication will be useful as a bibliographi- 
cal or inter-library loan tool may have their 
libraries placed on the mailing list by request. 

A Reserve Reading Room for the use of 
the Junior Division has been opened in Allen 
Hall in order to relieve the congested condi- 
tions existing in the Reserve Room of the 
Main Library. The open shelf system is used, 
the books being arranged on the shelves 
by courses. There is a catalog of author and 
title entries, and an index of books arranged 
by courses. The room is under the super- 
vision of Charles Wilson Burns. 

The diary of W. J. Minor is an important 
recent acquisition. The Minor family op- 
erated Concord plantation in Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi, and Waterloo and Southdown plant- 
ations in Ascension and Terrebonne Parishes, 
Louisiana, respectively. Covering antebellum 
days, and the Civil War and Reconstruction 
periods, the diary brings to light many phases 
of the life and troubles of the times as well 
as much information about agricultural pur- 
suits in general and, in particular, the culti- 
vation of cotton and sugar. 


ST. VINCENT’S COLLEGE 

Mr. H. Reney Reichelt, newly appointed 
librarian at St. Vincent’s College in Shreve- 
port reports that since he has been there he 
has been trying hard to give sufficient room 
to the books, discarding old ones, and making 
new selections with the limited budget at 
hand. Much binding and mending had to 
be done and it was a great help to have the 
Works Progress Administration of La. attend 
to the binding of about 200 books. 

We started a Library Committee at St. 


Vincent’s the members of which are at the 
head of different major and minor depart- 
ments. Library Reports, suggestions, com- 
plaints and what not are submitted by the 
Librarian who acts as secretary. The Library 
Committee also decided to separate the Col- 
lege Library from the High School Library. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

Loyola University Library binds many 
pamphlets in an economical and attractive 
way by using a stapling machine, the new 
Gaylord Crystal Board covers, and book 
cloth. 


Pamphlets, which are very useful and of 
permanent value are bound by stapling to the 
Crystal boards cover, caught together by a 
strip of book cloth to the pamphlet, and fin- 
ishing the back of the bound pamphlet with 
another strip of book cloth. 


Gaylord Brothers sell the Crystal boards in 
large sheets, or in pieces suitable for pam- 
phlet covers, ina large assortment of very at- 
tractive colors. These colors make the pam- 
phlet not only useful, but of distinct help 
in boosting circulation. 


We have at present a splendid display of 
Civil war books in connection with the mov- 
ing picture “GONE WITH THE WIND”. 
This display has been by far our most ef- 
fective means of bringing to the attention of 


the student body, the best books of this 
period. 


NORTHEAST CENTER 
MONROE, LOUISIANA 


The library at Northeast Junior College is 
making a special effort to give publicity to 
its materials, and to increase their use. The 
library has asked the program chairman of 
each club for some time on as many programs 
as may seem practical—the library attempts 
to be assured of at least one such program 
each week. The librarian is careful not to 
overstep a brief time limit—she goes to the 
club meeting with a few books, periodicals 
and pamphlets which should be of interest 
to that group. She has prepared brief com- 
ments on the material she is showing, and 
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is prepared to sign the books out at once to 
those who are interested. 

A radio program was recently prepared, 
the librarian working with a member of one 
of the speech classes. The program took the 
form of questions by an interested observer, 
answered by the librarian; the answers 
brought out facts about the library’s policies, 
plans, and something of the growth of the 
library as evidenced by statistics taken from 
the annual report. 

The library feels that it can claim to be 
particularly active in the preparation for a 
Guidance Conference to be held at this col- 
lege March 16. The library is collecting and 
sending out material for use in a forum 
which has a prominent part on the program. 
This procedure was followed last year, with 
good results. A display of guidance material 
owned by the library will be prepared for 
the conference. 


MIDDLE AMERICAN RESEARCH 

INSTITUTE TULANE UNIVERSITY 

The New Orleans Library Club in antici- 
pation of the Exhibit of Latin American 
Books of the American Library Association, 
sponsored in New Orleans jointly by the 
New Orleans Public Library and the Middle 
American Research Institute, planned a 
Latin American program for its January 
meeting, January 26, and invited the Latin 
American Consular Corps to be special 
guests. Speakers secured for the meeting 
were Dr. John E. Englekirk. Professor of 
Spanish at Tulane University, and Arthur 
E. Gropp, Librarian of The Middle American 
Research Institute. 

Dr. Englekirk gave a very enlightening 
talk on “What we know of the Latin Ameri- 
cans and what they know about us as 
revealed through an interchange of liter- 
ature.” He clearly indicated that while we 
have translated but 35 of the works of Latin 
American authors, they have translated our 
books by the score. Of Poe alone there 
exist over 200 editions issued in Latin Ameri- 
ca in the Spanish language. He further 
teviewed some of the outstanding literary 
Productions from the time of the Conquest 


down to our times, touching on works of 
conquest literature, unique in the world; 
those written about the famous nun, Sor. 
Juana Inez de la Cruz; those representing an 
interpretation of the Argentine Pampas; 
“Dona Barbara” from Venezuela; “El Vora- 
gine” of Columbia; and the “Underdogs” 
from Mexico. 

Mr. Gropp reported the findings of the 
recent Conference on Books and Libraries 
held under the auspices of the State Depart- 
ment in Washington, November 29-30, and 
reviewed the Latin American activities of 
the American Library Association. Mr. 
Gropp attended the Conference on Books 
and Libraries and acted as chairman of the 
findings committee of the section devoted 
to library discussion. 

The Exhibit of Latin American Books was 
effectively set up in the Contest Room of 
the New Orleans Public Library, immediately 
back of the Circulation desk. All readers 
using the stacks had to pass through this 
room. It was becomingly decorated with 
various flags of the Latin American republics, 
and with posters, pictures, maps and bric-a- 
brac. Supplementing the exhibit were 
popular books in English from the Public 
Library and from the Middle American Re- 
search Institute Library, and a collection of 
some 200 books in Spanish donated to the 
Public Library by Mr. J. O. Monasterio of 
New Orleans. 


On February 13, Mr. Gropp sketched the 
high-lights of inter-American cultural rela- 
tions before the International Relations Club 
of Tulane University. 


Two articles by Mr. Gropp have just been 
published. They are as follows: 


Newspaper collections in the Middle 
Americas. (In the Proceedings of the 
Inter-American Bibliographical and 
Library Association, ser. 2, v. 2, p. 153- 
199. 1939.) 

Accompanying this article is a check- 
list of 966 newspaper titles issued 
within 21 separate political units of 
the Middle American area. The ar- 
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ticle was read as a paper before the 
Second Convention of the Assoc.a- 
tion in Washington, February 23-24, 
1939. 
Publications on Latin American libraries 
in 1938, edited by Arthur E. Gropp 
and Annita Melville Ker. (In Hand- 


book of Latin American Studies, 1938, 
p. 385-98.) 
Miss Ker, co-editor of this section 
of the Handbook, compiled the bib- 
liography of publications, while Mr. 
Gropp was responsible for the part 
dealing with events and trends. 


The Negro Librarian in Loutstana 


By NatHANnteL STEWART 
Librarian, Dillard University 


The unprecedented strides made in the 
development of Louisiana libraries has 
brought to focus the state’s obligation to the 
Negro student and adult. During the period 
of 1936-39 the state spent more than $104,000 
for library books to be used in the elementary 
the secondary schools for Negroes. The 
total number of books purchased exclusively 
for the school libraries numbered well over 
85,000 volumes. In short, an annual average 
of more than $30,000 is spent for a corres- 
ponding annual average acquisition of more 
than 20,000 volumes—an educational feat of 
which Louisiana might well be proud. It 
is fitting, too, to mention the skill and in- 
genuity employed in the Rosenwald Demon- 
stration Units and the work progressing in 
such parish library schemes as are in opera- 
tion in Webster, Sabine, and Grant-Jackson- 
Winn which serve the community and the 
school. 

An analysis of the proposed grants to states 
arising from the Harrison-Thomas and the 
Larrabee bills now before Congress reveals 
the following data: Louisiana (primarily for 
rural library service on basis of rural popula- 
tion), first year—$45,978, second year— 
$91,956, third year—$137,934. 

Speculatively, considerable appropriations 
in rural areas is contingent upon the provi- 
sion of trained personnel administer the 
libraries with skill to greatest advantage to 
the greatest number. It becomes apparent 
that a good share of the money will logically 
be directed toward Negro library develop- 
ment. On the surface, at least, Negroes com- 
prise more than 40 per cent of the total rural 


population in Louisiana. According to the 
1930 census figures, later figures still unavail- 
able, here are more than twice as many rural 
Negroes as there are urban dwellers. It is 
reasonably clear that equitable distribution of 
federal funds would mean the expenditure of 
of a great deal of money to build library 
facilities for rural or semi-rural Negro com- 
munities. 

A brief survey of the present supply of 
Negro librarians in the state is pertinent, in- 
deed. Of the total graduates of Hampton 
Library School (the only Negro library 
school) during the ten years of its existence, 
only four persons so trained are employed 
in this state—three in college libraries and 
one in school library work. A review of 
Negro librarians trained in library schools 
outside the South discloses that only one 
person is employed in Louisiana. During the 
1936-39 period when summer courses for 
teacher - librarian. were sponsored by the 
A.L.A. Board of Education for Librarianship 
and the General Education Board, only two 
Louisiana students of the total 279 enrollees 
completed the prescribed work. Statistically, 
Louisiana students numbered less than | per 
cent of the total persons studying the sum- 
mer courses at Atlanta, Fisk, and Prairie 
View. Of the semi-trained Negro librarians 
in the state, 28 have only 6-12 semester hours 
training, 38 have between 12 semester hours 
but less than one year of training, and only 
4 persons have a full year’s preparation. 
Despite the utter scarcity of trained Negro 
librarians however, the school-librarians and 
teacher-librarians employed each year from 
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1934 to 1939 increased, thus: Louisiana: 
1934-35 (—), 1935-36 (8), 1937-38 (39), 1937- 
38 (42), 1938-39 (35). 

Turning to the phase of probable demand, 
we discover that in the future reasonable de- 
mand for Negro librarians will come from 
two particular channels—high schools with 
less than 200 enrollment, and a more limited 
demand for librarians in high schools with 
greater than 200 enrollment. A recent report 
of the A.L.A. Board of Education for 
Librarianship states, “the major demand for 
trained personnel in the immediate future 
will come from secondary schools (enrollment 
less thar 200) whose requirement is for a 
teacher-librarian with 6-12 semester hours in 
library science. There are 1,346 high schools 
under 200 enrollment in the 16 states (within 
the supervision of the Southern Association 
for Colleges and Secondary Schools). Analysis 
of the data reveals that there are 80 school 
librarians employed with not less 6 or more 
than 12 semester hours training and 175 
with more than 12 semester hours but less 
than a year.” In the same area under con- 
sideration, the analysis reveals that in the 
future there will probably be limited need 
for about 126 Negro librarians with 24-30 
semester hours in an approved library school. 
This corps of librarians will be necessary for 
the accreditation of the 126 high schools 
which are regarded as potential candidates by 
the Southern Association. In essence, this 
completes the picture of the present status 
of supply, training and future demand for 
Negro school librarians in Louisiana. 

Economic difficulties, deficient preparation, 
and academic barriers make the prospect of 
full school-librarians very slight and remote. 
For the next span of years Negro school 
libraries will probably be administered by 


: teacher-librarians with limited training. If 


We are to avoid in Negro library work many 
of the plights which characterized Negro 
schools and instruction for the past many 
decades, a clear cut program must be pres- 
cribed to eliminate amateurishness, flimsiness, 
job-seekers, and dissipation of effort. It does 
hot-require much insight or bravado to state 
very frankly that in a planned pattern for 





the development of school-community libraries 
for Negro, the process must start from the 
very elementary and most rudimentary stages. 
We might as well be humble and recognize 
this fact, and the approaches and strategies 
to follow will be more meaningful, practical 
and effective. 


What, then, shall be the guiding principles 
in the training of Negro teacher-librarians or 
library-trained teachers in Louisiana? A well 
executed blueprint for the training of Negro 
library-trained teachers should provide for the 
realization of these objectives: 


1. Location of one or two centers for the 
semi-professional library training of teachers. 
There should be provision for a superior 
faculty teaching library science as particularly 
related to school work. Admission to the 
department of library science should be open 
only to students who have demonstrated 
superior ability and real command of the 
first two years of college work, and show 
promise of ability to pursue simultaneously 
the cultural college courses and a teacher- 
librarian program during the latter two years. 


2. Selection of persons on the basis of 
personal fitness and special abilities should be 
rigidly observed. There is evidence of a num- 
ber of Negro teachers who are aware of the 
scarcity of teacher-librarians and who are 
making a desperate bid for the prospective 
positions, despite their insufficient training 
and other disqualifications. Superior aca- 
demic attainment, maturity, a genuine respect 
for the world of books, inspirational power, 
resourcefulness, and other soud bases for pre- 
dictability of success in librarianship should 
mark the prospective teacher-librarian or 
library-trained teacher. Where selectivity be- 
comes the paramount concern, one may be 
assured of superior applicants or recruits. 


3. The major emphasis in the semi-profes- 
sional curriculum should be upon book selec- 
tion and reading guidance. It is the opinion 
of the author that a disproportionate amount 
of time is given over to the teaching of library 
routines, and administration, and that com- 
mand of this phase of library work could 
be attained in a rather short period of time. 
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The crying need, undoubtedly, is in the sphere 
of book selection and reading guidance. 
What makes a good book? How will this 
book organically relate to the school curri- 
culum or afford constructive recreational 
hours for the reader? What is the right book 
for the right student at the right time? These 
are the critical problems challenging the 
Negro school librarian. Meeting the library 
standards of accrediting agencies, organizing 
an attractive physical plant, accurately keep- 
ing important records—these will be mastered 
with a reasonable period of library training 
and practice, good judgment, and fair finan- 
cial support. 

4. Generally, the person with reasonable 
experience as a teacher in the secondary 
schools should be considered as a desirable 
prospective teacher-librarian. Recent Negro 
college graduates over the country face con- 
siderable difficulty and frustration as teachers, 
let alone the addition of other important 
duties. Professional maturity comes only 
with experience; hence, it would be folly to 
entrust the administration of the library to 
the beginning teacher, even though she may 
be prepared by virtue of several courses com- 


pleted in library science. It should not be 
difficult to attract secondary school teachers 
of English with three to five years experience. 

5. The teacher-librarian’s daily schedule 
should be planned as to allow her to devote 
one-third to one-half the school day to the 
duties of the library. The ideal situation 
would provide for half the day devoted to 
the library and half to teaching. Too often 
does the teacher-librarian exist nominally 
only, and the number of hours devoted to 
the library are few and far between, thus 
encouraging a haphazard, misdirected, hit- 
and-miss development of the library. 

6. The Negro school library shall assume 
a dual function—to serve both the needs of 
the school student and the community lay 
man. The person engaged to perform the 
many duties involved in this dual capacity 
must in this critical embryonic stage of library 
development in Negro communities, posses 
unusual ability and broad vision. That this 
should be the underlying philosophy is basic 
to all future thinking, and can hardly be 
denied. 

We have faith in the future library pro- 
gram of Louisiana to evaluate this blueprint. 


Libraries For Negroes 


Southern University 

Plans are being set for the construction of 
a new $100,000 library building on the 
campus. It is estimated that facilities in the 
new building will provide adequately for the 
planned graduate instruction to be offered. 
The building will represent a new addition 
to the whole scheme of architecturally im- 
proving the campus. 
Leland College 


Word comes from the president and the 
librarian of the college that more money will 
be directed soon to improve and enlarge the 
book collection. More thought is being given, 
too, to the improvement of the physical plant 
to accommodate the growing student body. 
There is evidence of greater service to com- 
munity patrons in and around Baker, La. 


Xavier University 

Sinclair Lewis recently visited the library 
building and remarked favorably about the 
unusual exhibits and other aspects of the 
library building. The library is giving par- 
ticular attention to the problem of freshman 
reading, and attempting to encourage the 
student to accelerate his reading and make up 
for library deficiencies suffered in high school. 
The librarian and insructor in English are 
to be complimented for this important and 
critical aspect of the education of the recent 
Negro high school graduate. 
Dillard University 

Mr. Nathaniel Stewart, Librarian, is now 
engaged in surveying the library problems 
of Negroes in this area. He has been invited 
as a contributor to a nation-wide survey spon- 
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sored by the Carnegie Corporation called 
“The Negro in America”, and is responsible 
for the section on library problems affecting 
Negroes. Mr. Stewart is also working on an 
analysis of the instruction in government 
documents courses in the various library 
schools, with a view toward standardization 
and possible emphasis upon important series 
of particular interest to the Southeast. Mem- 
bers of the Dillard University Library staff 
have been regular contributors to the Louisi- 
ana Weekly, relating particularly to the in- 


terest of Negroes in the New Orleans Public 
Library system. 
Webster Parish Library 

Word has been received that 93,514 books 
were circulated to the Negro population with- 
in the scheme. The adult circulation 
amounted to 17,763 adult non-fiction and 
12,770 adult fiction. The balance of the cir- 
culation was juvenile. Our congratulations 
to the staff for this performance, and to the 
state for its support and guidance. 


A. L. A. Board and Committee Members 


ln Loutsiana 


A recent compilation by Miss Cora M. 
Beatty, Chief of the Department of Mem- 
bership Organization and Information of the 
American Library Association shows Louisi- 
ana is well represented among the librarians 
serving on Committees and Boards of the 
ALLA. 

Rosilia H. Callaghan (Louisiana State 
Univ., L., University) Public Relations.* 

Essae Martha Culver (State Library Comm., 
Baton Rouge) A.L.A Council, Committee 
Appointments—Chairman, Executive Board, 
Library Extension, Program. 

Ruth Barnett Ferguson (State Library 
Comm., Baton Rouge) Public Relations.* 

Frances Flanders (Neville High School L., 
Monroe) Membership. 

Lucy B. Foote (Hill Mem. L., Louisiana 
State Univ., University) Cataloging and 
classification. 

Arthur E. Gropp (Middle American Re- 
search Inst., Tulane Univ., New Orleans) 
Library Cooperation with Latin America— 
Advisory Committee. 


Miscellaneous 


Miss Mary U. Rothrock who is to give at 
Baton Rouge, two lectures to the Institute in 
County and Regional Libraries April Ist 
through April 6th on the following subjects, 
“Planning and Integrating Regional Library 





Mildred P. Harrington (School of L. S., 
Louisiana State Univ. University) Editorial 
Subscription Books. 


John Hall Jacobs (P. L., New Orleans) 
A.L.A. Council, Friends of Libraries, Federal 
Relations—State Representative. 

Ralph W. McComb (Tulane University, 
L.) Visual Methods. 

Anita H. McGinity (P. L., New Orleans) 
Work with the Blind. 

James A. McMillen (Hill Mem. L., Louisi- 
ana State Univ., University) Board on Re- 
sources of American Libraries—Sub-commit- 
tee for the South. 

Louis F. Shortess (State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Baton Rouge) Board on Library Service 
to Children and Young People, Nominating. 

Robert James Usher (Tulane Univ. L., 
New Orleans) Board on Resources of Ameri- 
can Libraries—Subcommitte for the South— 
Chairman. 

* Name changed from Publicity Committee 
at Midwinter Meeting of A.L.A, December, 
1939, 


News Notes 


Service” and “Adult Education and the 
Library,” will give a general University lec- 
ture on the afternoon of April 4th at four 
o‘clock in the University Law Building’s 
Court room on “The TVA ard People.” 
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Miss Rothrock is a native Tennesseean and 
holds the B.S. and M.S. degrees from Vander- 
bilt. She received the B.L.S. degree from the 
New York State Library School. Her experi- 
ence includes: Assistant, New York Library 
1913-14; Head Circulation Department, Cos- 
sitt Library, Memphis, Tennessee, 1914-16; 
Librarian, Lawson McGee Library, Knox- 
ville, 1916-34. Since 1934 she has been in her 
present position, that of Supervisor of Library 
and Visual Education Service with the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority at Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 

There will be a luncheon for Miss Roth- 
rock and the Institute leaders on April 4th 
at 12:30 at the Faculty Club. Reservations 
can be made for luncheon at fifty cents any 
time up until Monday afternoon, April Ist. 





New Orleans group of the Junior Members 
Round Table held their annual “get together” 
at the Y.W.C.A. on Saturday, February 4th, 
at 9:45. Hilda Strauss, librarian, L. E. 
Rabouin Vocational School, New Orleans, 
welcomed the 25 librarians from Metairie, 
Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Arabi, Hahn- 
ville, Reserve, Mandeville and New Orleans. 

Miss Mildred Harrington, Instructor, L.S.U. 
Library School delightfully reviewed some 
recent children’s books on biography, horses, 
nature, vocations and adventures. Her vivid 
descriptions of them made us want to order 
them right away. 

Miss Norris McClellan, Instructor, L.S.U. 
Library School was present. 

After the meeting, the group adjoined to 
La Louisiane for lunch, after which they 
viewed the King Nor Parade. 





Miss Loma Knighten, Treasurer of the 
Louisiana Library Association makes the fol- 
lowing announcement: 

Notices have been sent out to most 
of the former members of the L. L. 
A. If you have not received a notice, 
we will appreciate you sending in 
your dues of one dollar for the year 
of 1940. 

The Constitution of the Association 
requires that a one dollar reinstate- 


ment fee be paid by all members 
who do not keep their membership 
paid. Please help us make our 
membership 100 percent. You may 
send your dues to Miss Loma 
Knighten, Treasurer of L. L. A., 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, La. 





News has been received that on March 15 
Mr. Eugene Watson became librarian of the 
Louisiana State Normal College for which 
recognition we extend heartiest congratula- 
tions. Mr. Watson received his A.B. degree 
at Normal in 1933; by 1937 he had acquired 
both an M.A. and a B.S. in L.S. at Louisiana 
State University. He has been working 
toward a doctor’s degree while serving as 
Assistant Librarian at the State Normal since 
1937. 

Mr. Watson succeeds in office Miss Scharlie 
E. Russell who has been the librarian of the 
State Normal College for the past 30 years. 
In that time Miss Russell has seen the library 
grow from a small collection of 4500 volumes, 
housed in a small room, to a splendid library 
of 45000 volumes which occupies the three- 
story building erected in 1937. 

Mrs. Ora Garland Williams is succeeding 
Mr. Watson as Assistant Librarian. A gradu- 
ate of the Library School of Louisiana State 
University, class of 1932, she was connected 
with the Normal Library 1929-37 and more 
recenly has been librarian of the Natchitoches 
Parish Library. 





The Digest of Current Library Literature 
of the Indiana State Library published in 
December an abstract of the article by Dean 
Tommie Dora Barker in the September issue. 





With the appointment of Miss Sarah Irwin 
Jones as State Supervisor of the state-wide 
W.P.A. library project, Miss Mary Harris, 
who has heretofore acted in a similar capacity, 
has withdrawn from any active connection 
other than that of an advisor to Miss Jones 
in relation to the extension program of the 
Library Commission. Mr. Howard Ham- 
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mond has also been released from his con- 
nection as Supervisor of the project. 





Application should be made before Sep- 
tember 15, 1940 for the Houghton Mifflin 
Fellowship Awards. It is interesting to find 
that three of the six previous awards have 
been made to Louisiana authors—to E. P. 
O’Donnell for “Green Margins”, to Robert 
Penn Warren for his “Night Rider” and to 
Clelie B. Huggin for her novel, “Point Noir.” 





Miss Louise B. Krause who has been 


librarian for H. M. Byllesby and Co., of 
Chicago since 1909 has retired to her southern 
home in Covington, Louisiana. Miss Krause 
was Assistant Librarian of Tulane University 
from 1903-1909. While in Louisiana she was 
active in forming the state’s first library 
association. We are happy to have Miss 
Krause again in the South. 





The editor is still in need of early issues 
of the Bulletin to complete sets, especially 
vol. 1, nos. 14, vol. 2, No.2 and vol. 3, No. 2. 


Loutstana in Print 


Recent references on Louisiana or by Lou- 
isiana authors, including books of importance 
locally printed, selected and annotated by 
Marguerite D, Renshaw, Reference Librarian, 
Howard Memorial Library New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Non-Fiction 
Citizens’ PLanninc CommitTTEE For Pvustic 

Epucation—Summary Report on the New 

Orleans Study and Program of Public Edu- 

cation. 162p. 

Citizens’ PLANNING CommitTTEE For Pustic 

Epucation—Monographs, nos. 1-7. 

A summary report with seven supporting 

monographs dealing with every phase of 

of school life from the intricacies of ad- 
ministrative problems to the type and posi- 
tion of drinking fountains. The findings 
in every case are followed by recommenda- 
tions. A study which should be food for 
thought for taxpayers, educator and parent. 

FerBLEMAN, JAMES — Positive Democracy. 
256p. Chapel Hill, Univ. of N.C. press, 
1940. 

Taking the position that something can 

and must be done about democracy, Mr. 

Feibleman redefines democracy in the light 

of historical events, and judges that philoso- 

phical appraisals of democratic principles 
are not sufficient to make these principles 
active, neither are they constructively active 
unless they spring from well defined ethical 
values reasonably understood and accepted 





by the individuals who make up society. 

Hyneman, Cuarves S. and others—Whose 
fire is it? An analysis of the problem of 
fire protection in suburbans, village and 
rural areas of Louisiana. (A publication of 
the Bureau of government research L.S.U.) 
25p. University, L.S.U. Press, 1939. 
Valuable information concerning the policy 
for fire protection in urban and suburban 
and rural sections of Louisiana, presented 
mostly by the question and answer method. 

Kirsy, Tuomas A.—Chaucer’s Troilus, 337p. 

University, L. S. U. Press, 1940. 
A comparative study of Chaucer’s Troilus 
and Criseyde and Boccaccio’s Filostrato, 
with the ultimate purpose of establishing in 
the Chaucer poem the persistence of the 
ideal of courtly love as it had been ideal- 
ized by the poets of the “dolce stil nuovo.” 
The volume is enriched with an appendix 
containing translations, with exploratory 
notes and a bibliography. 

Lonn, Ertta—Foreigners in the Confederacy. 
566p. Chapel Hill, Univ. of N. C. Press, 
1940. 

Professor Lonn tells us of the debt Con- 
federates owe to the enthusiasm of those 
foreigners, and they were legion, who 
made common cause with them as com- 
manders, or privates, or blockade runners, 
hailing from practically every known coun- 
try. We learn, for instance that in the 
Tenth Louisiana Regiment, under the com- 
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mand of Colonel Waggaman, were assem- 
bled men: of seventeen nationalities. Yet 
national idosyncracies and prejudices were 
subordinated to the greater end. 

A scholarly and valuable contribution to 
the military history of the Confederate 
States of America. 


Louistana. Boarp oF CoMMISSIONERS OF THE 


Port or New Orteans—The port of New 
Orleans. 30p. 

The case for the port of New Orleans as 
presented by the Board of Commissioners 
of the Port of New Orleans in reply to 
criticism levelled against its past and pres- 


ent policy. 


LoutstaNA. DEPARTMENT oF CoNSERVATION— 


Ground Water Resources of Rapides Par- 
ish, Louisiana, by John C. Maher. (Geo- 
logical bulletin No. 17) 96p. maps. 

A geological survey of the ground water 
conditions of Rapides Parish which is part 
of a larger plan to study the complete 
ground water resources of the state. 


Lovutstana FLoop Controt anp Water Con- 


SERVATION Commission—Red River project. 
70p. map. Mimeographed. 1939. 

The problems presented by the Red river 
and its tributaries and here studied with a 
view of providing plans for the use and 
control of the water which plans if carried 
out would result in the greatest and most 
beneficial development of the area affected 
by these streams. This brief was presented 
by the Louisiana Flood Control and Water 
Conservation Commission to the Missis- 
sippi River Commission at a public hear- 
ing held in Alexandria, La., December 5, 
1939, 


McItuenny, E. A.—The autobiography of 


an egret. 57p. New York, Hasting house, 
1939. 

A delightful book about a beautiful bird, 
written by an expert whose tireless efforts 
have conserved the remarkable egret species 
for Louisiana and the world. A book for 
old and young, for nature lovers and casual 
readers; photographic illustrations depict- 
ing the life of the birds in their sanctuary, 
founded by the author himself on Avery 
Island. 


MarsHa.it, THEopora Brirron—They found 


it in Natchez, by Theodora Britton Mar- 
shall and Gladys Crail Evans. 23p. New 
Orleans, Pelican Publishing Co., 1939. 

A record of the rich elements which go 
into making Natchez the attraction it is 
today. Indians, woodsmen,  cavaliers, 
grandees, plantations, families and history, 
all united and made vivid in this newly 
written and well illustrated story of this 
old southern city. 


Ranp, Crayton—Men of spine in Mississ- 


sippi. 307p. Gulfport, Dixie press, 1940. 
In this interesting biographical history of 
Mississippi, Mr. Rand includes many men 
illustrious in the history of Louisiana. 


Scnorn, Jacop aND Son—Thru the vears with 


New Orleans. 35p. 1939. 

Jacob Schoen and Son present the record 
of their 65 years of service but they corre- 
late it with the growth of the citv, which 
they trace both in the text and in the attra- 
tive illustrations. 


Suvec, Rocer W.—Origins of class struggle 


in Louisiana. 372p. University, L.S.U. 
Press, 1939. 

That elements of class struggle had always 
been presented in Louisiana, but became 
an issue after the War Between the States 
in conflict of Reconstruction is the thesis 
of this fine study by Professor R. W. Shugg 
of Princeton University. From a thoroughly 
modern viewpoint, the author views this 
class struggle and finds in it the explana- 
tion of manv of the problems of Louisiana 
and the South. The book contains a wealth 
of information and jts value is further en- 
hanced bv appendices and an exhaustive 


bibliography. 


Situin, CHARLES I.—Benserade and His Bal- 


lets de Cour. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1940. 435p. bibliog. 

An account of Benserade, the king’s own 
poet, who spent so many years of his life 
praising Louis XIV in verse, or compos 
ing ballets for the “roi-soleil” to dance in. 
A very fine study of the 17th century 
French poet who was once considered as 
great as the great Corneille himself, and 
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the genre of composition for which he was 
distinguished in the Court ballet. 

Dr. Silin is associate professor of French at 
Tulane University. 


THERESE — Louisiana 
159p. University, 


WuitFietp, [RENE 
French folk songs. 
L.S.U. press, 1939. 
Louisiana - French, “Cajun” and Negro- 
French folk songs with phonetic transcrip- 
tion and musical notations, preceded by a 
charming introductory chapter on how 
these songs were gathered. In describing 
circumstances and customs and individuals 
worthy of record in the quickly changing 
aspects of our varied American civiliza- 
tions, as well as by collecting these folk 
songs the author has made a valuable con- 
tribution to Louisiana social history. 


WituiaMson, Freperick WILLIAM AND Goop- 
MAN, GeorcE T.—Eastern Louisiana. A 
history of the watershed of the Ouachita 
river and the Florida parishes. 3 vols. 
Louisville, Ky., Monroe, La., Shreveport, 
La., The Historical record association. 





All informal and comprehensive history 
of Eastern Louisiana with biographical 
record of the families who distinguished 
themselves in the course of the develop- 
ment of this section of the state. The 
material is varied and interesting. 


Fiction 


Bristow, Gwen—This Side of Glory. 400p. 


New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1940. 
Interpreting life on a Louisiana plantation 
immediately before and after the World 
War, Gwen Bristow presents the clash of 
ideas between Kester Larne, plantation 
owner and descendant of the old southern 
aristocracy and Eleanor Upjohn, his wife, 
one of the class Eleanor terms “new pio- 
neers.” 


Jackson, Marjorie Bevier—Soul’s island. 


206p. Boston, Meador, pub. Co., 1939. 
The poignant story of a very rich girl set 
against the background of Cuba and the 
angry Caribbean sea. The author is a resi- 
dent of New Orleans. 
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GEOGRAPHY — TRAVEL For More Than 60 Years 


NATURAL SCIENCE 
SOCIOLOGY and HISTORY 
Each volume may be used or bought 
independently of the rest, and used by 
an entire class at one time. Inexpensive, 
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He who first shortened the labour of Copyists by device 
of Movable Types was disbanding hired Armies and 
cashiering most Kings and Senates, and creating a 
whole new Democratic world: he had invented the 
Art of Printing. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, Sartor Resartus 
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..of making many 4ooks there is no end;.. 
Ecclesiastes 12:12 
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The truth of the above quotation taken from the first 
book printed from movable metal type, by John Guten- 
berg, SOON becomes known to every librarian. 

As one of Gutenberg’s disciples, we wish to congratu- 
late the librarians of Louisiana for the methodical 
manner in which they have preserved from age to age 
the voluminous productions of the press. 
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are so beautifully bound in “Treasure Trove” Covers. 

Truck pick-up and delivery service right to your door. We 
can match color, etc. of any magazines or books which you have 
previously had bound. 


Excellent bindings by expert Louisiana labor at fair prices. 


PELICAN BOOK AND 
BINDERY HOUSE 


3800 JEFFERSON HIGHWAY 
P. O. Box 115 New Orleans 











